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For the last twelve years the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor has had on its staff trained home economics 
workers. It was the first organization dealing with relief and health 
problems to provide trained dietitians for work with the individual 
family. This was the beginning of an appreciation on its part of the 
fact that nutritional problems are fundamental in relief and public 
health problems, and that, in order to make constructive work with 
families possible, intensive and well-informed attention must be given to 
the nutrition of the individuals of those families. 

In the development of its work during these years the Association has 
realized increasingly that preventive health work is preventive relief 
work. It has perceived, for example, that to prevent tuberculosis, 
which causes at least one half of its relief problem, it must address 
itself not so much to the requirements of the tuberculosis patient as to 
the problem of insuring healthy babies and healthy normal physical 
specimens of boys and girls. It has therefore been putting emphasis 
upon the prenatal education and upon efforts to give every child its 
birthright—to be born well. Its prenatal program, with its program 
for instruction of the mother in feeding the young infant antedated the 
milk station. In addition to the emphasis upon this problem it has 
also addressed itself to discovering defects in children, and to providing 
facilities for dealing with these defects when discovered. 

1 Presented at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
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To further promote this health education program the Association has 
developed an intensive demonstration in a definite district in New York 
City comprising some 38 blocks with some 38,000 people, 91 per cent of 
whom are Italian born, or children of Italian born. By assigning a 
corps of prenatal nurses and dietitians to work exclusively in this dis- 
trict it is maintaining an experimental and demonstration center show- 
ing the possibilities of dealing practically with the whole range of the 
child defect problem. 

As the prenatal nurses visited these homes, in addition to securing 
the mother’s interest in the prenatal work and the problem of the feed- 
ing of the young infant, they secured her interest in the physical condi- 
tion of the other children in the family.. They persuaded her to have 
them examined, weighed, and as fast as defects were discovered they 
addressed themselves intensively to securing the removal of those 
defects. The defects included nose and throat defects, teeth defects, 
eye defects, and all other defects to which childhood is prone. Promi- 
nent among these was defective nutrition. The dietitian therefore 
began to work with the nurses, taking as her special problem the care of 
the undernourished child. 

In looking over the work done on this problem, we found that gener- 
ally the child from two to six years was receiving very little attention. 
The Baby Health Stations and other agencies were caring for the child 
from birth to two years. Methods for caring for the undernourished 
school child were being developed. In beginning our experiment there- 
fore we made use of the things which were already tangible and from them 
worked towards the intangible, and, although the greater part of this 
paper is given to discussing the work with the children of school age, 
this is not the main part of our problem; we have been feeling our way 
towards what we think is really preventive nutritional work for children, 
namely the care of the pre-school child. 

We have been able to make progress in this, especially in the last few 
months. We do the work entirely in the home, the instruction being 
given through the mother. Our dietitians carry a portable weighing 
machine, and visit as they weigh the children right in the homes. This 
removes the great difficulty of getting the mother to bring the children 
somewhere to get them weighed. A small weight chart is kept for each 
child so that the mother will see whether the curve is going up or down, 
and the dietitian explains to the mother why these changes take place. 
We shall speak of the home instruction and the methods we use later. 
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As you all know, Dr. Emerson of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, is the originator of the nutrition class, a system which for a num- 
ber of years has proved its worth in dealing with the undernourished 
child of school age. In New York City a number of nutrition classes 
were already established in several hospitals, Bowling Green Health 
Centre, and Public School 64. These classes were under direct super- 
vision of physicians. The class at Public School 64 was carried on by 
the Bureau of Educational Experiments under direction of Dr. Emerson 
himself. These classes were dealing with the problem from the medical 
end and the doctor’s assistants were usually not trained home econo- 
mics workers. There was some home visiting done but the greater 
part of the work was centered in the class itself. Miss Lucy H. Gillett, 
now Director of the Dietetic Bureau, Boston, who was in charge of the 
Home Economics Department of the A. I. C. P. at the beginning of the 
experiment, saw a big field for trained nutrition workers to conduct 
nutrition classes as well as to do intensive work in the homes. 

A year ago the first nutrition class was held. The children were 
from the homes where the prenatal nurse had already made the first 
contact. We had a class of eight children. The interest of the chil- 
dren was secured very readily and they not only returned themselves 
but brought pale friends from next door, pale friends from upstairs, 
and skinny friends from the rear house. The nurses were also referring 
more children to the dietitian and after a few weeks two more classes 
were organized. By the time schools were re-opened in the fall we had 
enrolled over 200 children. Since these children were school children 
and since the school seemed the logical place for such classes, our next 
step was to take the records of the summer’s work to the schools. The 
weight charts and other records proved that constructive work was 
being accomplished and we were invited to organize classes in the schools. 
In one school a class was organized for 25 children with whom we had 
worked during the summer. The class was held in the school indoor 
playground after school hours on Friday, at zero hour we might say, 
but by the end of the two months the school principals were becoming 
really interested and the teachers were beginning to refer children as 
applicants for the nutrition class. It was more than encouraging to 
have a sickly child come to you with a note from the principal saying: 
“A new recruit, a promised oatmeal eater.” At last in February of 
this year we were given permission to handle the children by grades, 
weighing and measuring the whole grade and selecting the children for 
the nutrition class. The classes are held out of school hours. 


| 
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Let us look at the problems we had to consider in planning a system 
that would meet the needs of the children and families with whom we 
were dealing. 

Those of us who do dietetic work in the homes find that to secure the 
best results of instruction we must find some way of interesting both 
the mother and the children. If we confine our instructions to the mother 
alone, even though we get her interested enough to change her methods 
of selecting and cooking food, the children very often refuse to eat the 
things she prepares because they mean nothing to them. Our own 
mothers would say that that is not an argument, but may we not say 
that the children of today are not inclined as the children of yesterday? 

Again those of us who teach in schools find that when we can reach 
the mother as well as the child, more constructive work can be accom- 
plished. When we can see the homes where the children live and get 
to really know the family and have the family become acquainted with 
us, then we have a better starting point for our instruction. 

It seemed therefore that we could best meet our problem in improving 
the general health of the undernourished child by devising a plan by 
which we could make it a matter of personal interest to the child whether 
he continued in bad food habits or followed our instruction in better 
habits, and at the same time make it a matter of personal interest to 
the mother and have her feel that we were depending on her to help 
us in our efforts. 

The preliminary steps in organizing a nutrition class are the weighing 
and measuring of the children, followed by a thorough medical examina- 
tion. Some classes admit on.y children who are over 7 per cent under- 
weight but we felt by the impression gathered from visits to the homes 
that there were many children who, though only 2 per cent underweight, 
would soon be over 7 per cent underweight were they to continue living 
in the existing home conditions. We therefore admit to our classes all 
children underweight and even children of normal weight if their physi- 
cal condition and the:r home conditions are in need of our care. It is 
interesting to know how much faith we can put in actual appearances 
in judging whether a child is underweight. In one school our dietitian 
selected from several grades the children who seemed to be underweight. 
Then she weighed and measured the whole grades. The results showed 
that many of the children selected were not underweight and many 
that seemed normal] weight were really very much underweight. In 
another school the teachers were asked to select from their classes the 
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underweight children. One hundred and thirty-five children were se- 
lected but when these were weighed and measured it was found that 
only 94 were underweight, while 38 were overweight. 

When the children have been weighed and measured and the under- 
weight ones medically examined, the next step is to have the medical 
defects removed. The nurse takes care of this; she sees that the doc- 
tor’s instructions are carried out, as far as possible and as soon as possi- 
ble. Anyone who has done this kind of work appreciates what is in- 
cluded in the ‘‘as far as possible” and the “‘as soon as possible.” Of 
course the ideal way would be to have all defects corrected before ad- 
mitting a child to the nutrition class, but we know, and social workers 
especially know, that ideals are one thing and actual conditions are 
another. We therefore remove all the defects we can and for those 
that we cannot we plan our instruction so that the children will see for 
themselves whether our recommendations are advantageous or not. 
if the boy next door has his tonsils removed and afterwards gains 
weight, that weight curve alone is of more value than hours of explana- 
tion to Tony, who has still enlarged tonsils, and to Tony’s mother. 

In the selection for a place for a nutrition class we read about find- 
ing a cool quiet room. We all agree that this is very desirable indeed 
but it is not always possible. We must confess that in our beginnings 
we found neither rooms nor anything else that were particularly cool 
and quiet. I do not think we differed from other pioneers in this re- 
spect. We took what we could get, made the best of them, and aimed 
towards securing more satisfactory conditions. Our first class was held 
in a small milk station, the children were weighed on the scales used for 
weighing the babies. Now, however, we have accommodations in the 
schools that are very satisfactory. 

At the nutrition class the children are weighed once a week. The 
weekly weighings are recorded on large charts. The red line indicates 
the normal weight for height and the gain in this line is calculated ac- 
cording to the expected gain for a child of that age and sex. This brings 
in both factors of height and age. Colored stars are awarded for certain 
habits: the red star means no tea, no coffee; the blue star, cereal every 
morning; the green star, early bedtime; the silver star, clean teeth; the 
gold star the highest gain in the class for the week. How do we know 
that the children merit those stars? In answer let us say that far be 
it from us to assert that those stars represent the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. This is the way we secure our information 
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for awarding them and as we find more accurate methods we shall use 
them. We have the children keep a record of the time they get up, 
the time they eat each meal and what they eat and the time they go to 
bed. At first the children made this a daily record but we found that the 
enthusiastic ones would acquire nine and sometimes ten days for a 
week and that children in the same tenement and in the same school 
grade showed a marked similarity in their diet. So we changed the plan 
to a record of two consecutive days a week, changing these days every 
week and trying to visit the homes on these days to see what was in the 
home and hear what the mother had to say. We feel that if a child is 
sufficiently interested to write down what he eats and when he eats, 
just the fact that he does this leaves some impression on his mind that 
what he eats and when he eats is in some way connected with how he 
feels. Dr. Emerson’s system is also to record the food for two consecu- 
tive days. He has a special record book which is kept by the mother 
or the visitor from the clinic. In this book are given standards for judg- 
ing 100 calorie portions, and the day’s food is summed up in calories. 

The mothers we are working with cannot write, and then, too, the varied | 
assortment of dishes in the homes makes us hesitate at cups and calories 
and the slices of bread we see rather baffle mathematical calculation. 

At the class the weight charts are hung up and each child sees who 
has gained and who has lost and we discuss the reasons for the directions 
of the curves. 

Let us next look at the work with the mothers in the homes. Dr. 
Cabot, in his recent book on Social Work, says that he cannot empha- 
size sufficiently the great value of home visiting. He tells of the in- 
valuable help given physicians by the social service visitors of hospitals. 
They economize the physician’s time, throw new light on his diagnosis 
and enable him to consider his patient from an entirely different point 
of view than he could ever have got from merely a clinical interview. 

When we make a suggestion to the child at the class about a certain 
change in diet we visit the mother and give her the same suggestion. 
In the home we get a truer opinion of why the child is undernourished, 
and therefore can offer suggestions that are more to the point than 
general class instruction, We try to avoid all negative methods of 
teaching; instead of saying “‘don’t drink tea and coffee” we say “try 
cocoa and see if you don’t feel better and gain weight.” We try to 
make the better foods attractive enough so that they will fight their 
own battles against the bad ones. When the mother, in spite of every 
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The three sisters had enlarged tonsils; 1 and 2 had theirs reraoved; 3 did not until the date 
shown on the chart. The three sisters received the same care and instruction during this 
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persuasion, refuses to try different foods we try to show her a better 
way of cooking what she is already using; if that fails we try to discover 
what it is we can interest her in, even though it is something entirely 
apart from our usual procedure, and in that way make our beginning 
by following the line of least resistance. In dealing with these Italian 
families we take the best of the customs and habits they brought with 
them to this country, we encourage them in the use of these and only 
suggest changes necessary for the health of children. One woman said 
to a dietitian ““You know what’s best, but we know what’s good.” 
That dietitian’s problem was to find a happy medium between the best 
for taste and the good for health, and while doing so to step softly. 

The dietetic problems with which we are confronted in Italian dis- 
tricts are many and varied. Perhaps the biggest is the irregularity of 
meals—the children eat all things at all times. Indeed it seems to be 
the mother’s greatest ambition to say that her baby can eat everything 
that the grown-up folks eat. The children’s usual breakfast is coffee 
and bread. Green vegetables are used very frequently and fresh fruits 
also, but it is difficult to instill the doctrine of dried fruits. Bread is 
used in abundance. Rice and some cornmeal are the only cereals in 
common use and these never as a breakfast food. In the use of milk 
the Board of Health Milk Stations and other health agencies have 
accomplished much. Meat is served not more than three or four times 
a week. Then there are the dishes cooked in oil and the macaroni and 
spaghetti. 

We have been fairly successful in substituting milk and cocoa for tea 
and coffee. The breakfast cereal is our most difficult problem. There 
is the old plea of too much time, too much gas. Last Christmas we 
gave the children double boilers as Christmas prizes and in this way 
added a considerable number of cereal converts to our list, since we 
started speaking about double boilers early in November. One woman 
refused to use her double boiler and it was a long time before we dis- 
covered the reason. She was keeping it new and clean until she went 
back to Italy after the war. We emphasize strongly the use of milk as 
a drink, but when the children dislike it in this form we show the mother 
how to make dishes which include milk and in this way get to the chil- 
dren the amount of milk they need. 

Whatever changes in the diet we suggest, we demonstrate the prepara- 
tion to the mother in the home, on her own stove and using her own 
utensils. When we demonstrate we ask the woman to invite the neigh- 
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bors to come in, and in that way we are building up small classes in the 
homes, and reaching many families we could not otherwise reach. 
Sometimes at these demonstrations we show the children’s weight 
charts. 

Perhaps, as you have listened to the story of this work as I have 
tried to present it, the questions arise—what happens to the child when 
he attains normal weight and is discharged from the class and what 
happens in the home when the visits are discontinued? In answer to the 
first question we have been fortunate to find that the children have been 
sufficiently interested so that they come back of their own accord from 
time to time and ask to be weighed again. In one instance a boy at- 
tained normal weight and was discharged from the class. Several 
weeks later visits to the home were also discontinued. Three months 
after this the mother came to the dietitian and told her how the boy 
had fallen and hurt himself and been quite sick and during his conva- 
lescence had refused to eat cereals for breakfast; she added pleadingly: 
‘‘Won’t you please come in and holler at him.” Where it is possible 
we try to leave in the home, or in the tenement where the home is, some 
one who will remind the family of our efforts and carry on what we have 
started. 

Our work is still in a very experimental stage and as the school year 
is not yet ended we have not the figures for the actual gains of the chil- 
dren compiled. But the weight charts show that the gains are consid- 
erably above the expected gains. The school principals and teachers 
report that the improvement in the physical condition of the children 
is reflected in their work in the class room. 

We feel very strongly that the work in the homes is the means of 
getting down to the root of our problem. We get to know the families 
and the families get to know us, which is just as important. When social 
workers can get away from the idea that they are visiting the homes in 
the réle of a critic or a detective and realize the importance and worth 
of genuinely liking the persons they are trying to help, they can 
accomplish bigger things. 

The successful nutrition worker in the homes has to be a very 
resourceful person. Her success lies not in her ability to plan a course 
of study and carry it out, for it is seldom she ever does what she plans. 
Her success is in her ability not to be surprised or disappointed, to 
put so much thought into her work that she considers ahead of time a 
plan for any emergency, and in her power to meet the emergency when 
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it arises. Much of the success of our work has been due to the good 
understanding and codperation between the nurses and dietitians. We 
have worked together. The dietitians learn much from the nurses. 
The nurses consult with the dietitian regarding the dietetic problems of 
the families and very often carry suggestions relieving the dietitian from 
the need to continue her visits. In this way the dietitian’s time is 
economized for work with more special nutrition problems. 

_The whole purpose of our nutrition work is to carry on the foundation 
already laid by the pre-natal work and the Baby Health Stations which 
care for the child from birth to two years. We are trying to give the 
child a chance to start life with a healthy body and to provide him with 
a workable knowledge of how to keep himself well and healthy—to start 
him with a better outlook on life. 


A METHOD OF DETERMINING THE DECOMPOSITION 
POINT OF EDIBLE FATS 


ELIZABETH C. SPRAGUE 
(With Anna Forsythe, Lila Canavan, and other students of the department) 


University of Kansas 


The difficulty of determining accurately the temperature at which 
the decomposition of fats occurs on heating, by observing the formation 
of visible fumes, led to a search for a more exact method, which resulted 
in the one to be described in this paper. It is based upon the delicate 
fuchsin test for aldehydes, since the decomposition product (acrolein) 
in which we are most interested belongs to this class of compounds. 

The reagent, fuchsin bi-sulphite. The reagent is prepared by dissolving 
0.2 gram of rosanilin in 10 cc. of a freshly prepared, cold, saturated 
aqueous solution of sulphur dioxid. The solution is allowed to stand 
until all signs of pink disappear and it becomes colorless or a pale yellow. 
It is diluted with water to 200 cc. and preserved for use in a closely 
stoppered bottle. 

In using, 0.05 gram or one drop of the substance to be tested is added 
to 5 cc. of the solution. The appearance, after two minutes, of a distinct 
pink, red, purple, or blue coloration indicates the presence of an aldehyde. 
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The test to be of value must be applied under carefully regulated con- 
ditions. The reagent is reddened by alkalis, by heating, or by long 
exposure to air at ordinary temperatures. 

The method. Waving found a suitable reagent, the problem was 
simply one of bringing the fumes into contact with it. A test paper 
held in the fumes was first tried. This was unsatisfactory because the 
paper was reddened merely by the heat. A method was finally devised 
whereby the fumes from the heating fat could be drawn through a 
U-tube containing the reagent. 

The apparatus. ‘The first apparatus used consisted of a wide mouthed 
flask, having a capacity of 125 cc. and a diameter of 2} inches, which 
was fitted with a cork carrying (1) a thermometer, (2) a capillary tube 
to admit air above the surface of the fat, and (3) a bent delivery tube. 
The delivery tube was connected with the U-tube holding the reagent 
and the latter with a small filter pump. The latter was adjusted so 
that air and fumes from above the fat were drawn through the U-tube 
at a constant but not a rapid rate, so that the bubbles passed slowly 
through the reagent. The slightest color in the U-tube was regarded 
as the end point. 

It was observed presently that the heat of the room was affecting 
the reagent. The apparatus was then modified by removing the U-tube 
to a greater distance from the flame and immersing it in a beaker of 
chopped ice. 

A further modification was necessary in order to heat the fat under 
more normal conditions in open vessels. Hoods were devised to fit 
different sized vessels (evaporating dishes, iron frying pans) by cutting 
the stems from funnels of suitable size and fitting the opening left with 
corks carrying the tubes, and thermometer. The method of aspirating 
by means of the filter pump worked quite as well with these arrangements 
as with the small flask. 

A pplication of method. Observations were made on six common fats; 
Wesson’s oil, mazola, olive oil, crisco, lard compound, and rendered 
leaf lard. These fats were heated in each of the following, (1) 23 inch 
flask, (2) 33 inch evaporating dish, (3) 6 inch frying pan. The heat 
was applied so that the rise of temperature was continuous. The results 
are given in the first part of the following table. Since the action of the 
reagent is somewhat slow, it seemed possible that an error might be 
introduced on this account. Therefore samples of the same fats were 
heated in the same manner except that the heat was applied in such a 
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way that the temperature was held at each interval of 5°, beginning at 
150°C., for ten minutes. Under these conditions the decomposition point 
was found to be very much lower than by the first method. Wesson’s 
oil (cottonseed) which on continuous heating gave the test at 238° in 

the 2} inch flask, at 235° in the 34 inch evaporating dish, and at 
222° in the 6 inch frying pan, gave, by holding at 5° intervals for ten 
minutes, the same test at 210°, 210°, and 205° in the different vessels (part 
2 of table 1). Similar differences were observed in the case of!each fat. 


TABLE 1 


Results obtained by using fuchsin bisulphite as a test for acrolein 


CONTINUOUS RISE GRADUAL RISE OF 5° AT INTERVALS | 
KIND OF FAT Flask, Frying pan,| _ Flask E ting| Prying 
diameter 34 Gage x diameter 34 
degreesC. | degreesC. | degreesC. | degreesC. | degrecsC. | degrees C. 

1. Wesson Oil 235 235 223 
240 234 221 205-210 | 205-210 | 200-205 

Average 238 235 222 

2. Mazola (corn oil) 230 231 220 
235 229 216 200-205 | 200-205 | 195-200 

Average 233 230 218 

3. Olive oil 185 179 168 
178 177 166 165-170 | 165-170 | 160-165 

Average 182 178 167 

4. Crisco 234 232 221 
231 230 218 200-205 | 200-205 | 195-200 

Average 233 231 219 

5. Lard Compound 228 227 216 
232 226 212 195-200 | 195-200 | 190-195 

Average 230 226 214 

6. Leaf lard 225 222 210 
222 220 209 190-195 | 190-195 | 185-190 

Average 223 221 210 


Duplicate experiments have confirmed these results, which agree with 
those of Blunt and Feeney? on smoking temperatures, showing that the 


1 All temperatures referred to are Centigrade. 


? The Smoking Temperatures of Edible Fats. Katherine Blunt and Clara M. Feeney, 
Jour. Home Econ., 7 (1915), pp. 535-541. 
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greater the surface exposed the lower will be the temperature at which 
acrolein is formed. In order to eliminate the possible error due to the 
character of the container, fats were heated in a 74 inch evaporating dish 
and also in the same size iron frying pan. There was practically no 
difference in results. The acidity of the samples was not determined 
but all portions of the different fats tested were from the same sample. 
This method seems to give very satisfactory results and offers evidence 
that the decomposition point of all fats is much lower than we have 
been accustomed to believe. Our results have emphasized the impor- 
tance of the use of as low a temperature as possible in deep fat frying. 
In a series of experiments in making potato chips, lattice potatoes, and 
Julienne potatoes, we have found that the best results were obtained 
at 170° to 175° for potato chips, at 160° to 165° for lattice potatoes and 
Julienne. These temperatures gave products which were evenly and 
delicately browned, delicious in flavor, and retained their crispness even 
when cold. In no case was there a strong flavor of decomposed fat. 
When the temperature was kept low, reheating seemed to have little 
effect upon the quality of the fat for cooking purposes. A lot of crisco 
was reheated thirty times, 100 grams of potatoes cooked in it each 
time and at the end it was merely a little creamy when cold. There 
was no evidence of “scorching.” In another case a kettle of 5 pounds 
of fat was reheated eight times, and during the process 253 pounds of 
potato chips (raw) were fried. The remaining fat was still very light 
colored. In both cases the fat had been heated to 185° but the temper- 
ature was reduced to the proper point by the addition of the potatoes. 


PUTTING OVER BUDGET LESSONS 


JANET G. CATION 
Extension Clothing Specialist, Iowa State College 


During the past year, the writer has had occasion to confer with three 
hundred and fifty home economics teachers. When she has asked the 
question, “‘Do you teach the Clothing Budget?” she usually has received 
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one of two answers: “I expect to if our sewing is done in time,” or “This 
is only a one-year course so we cannot include it.” 

Account keeping should be included in the first year’s home economics 
course, for a girl may not have a second year. Girls should keep their 
personal accounts all through the year so that they may have a founda- 
tion for budget study, if it is desirable to put this at the end of the 
year. A study of the budget should be the foundation upon which the 
clothing course is built. The home economics teacher who is failing to 
show the girls the many ways in which they can keep down clothing 
expenses is missing a great opportunity. 

The following summary of eight lessons, taught by the writer at a 
Farm Camp,’ is reproduced to show one way in which clothing lessons 
may be linked up with budget work. 


BUDGET LESSONS AT THE CLARINDA FARM CAMP 


Twenty-six girls were enrolled, ranging in age from fourteen to eighteen 
years. Most of them attended town or consolidated school; all but one 
had had at least one year of home economics; not one had ever had 
any budget work. 

The first day they were asked to answer these questions: 

1. Do you know how much your clothes cost last year? One girl 
knew, 25 did not know. 

2. How much do you think your clothes cost? The answers were as 
follows: 3 thought $20-$40, 5 thought $50, 5 thought $60-$80, 4 thought 
$80-100, 4 thought $100, 3 thought $150, 3 thought $200. 

3. Do you have an allowance? Six did, 20 did not. 

4. To what extent do you select your own clothing? Two selected 
all of their clothing; all helped select it, really deciding for the most 
part what they would buy, and selecting patterns for garments made 
at home. As best they could they figured what their clothing cost 
for last year; the lowest cost was $95; the highest, $250. The figures 
were, of course, not accurate, for since the girls were away from home 
they could write only what they remembered. All of them found many 
superfluous things in their wardrobes that they will try to avoid next 
year. 

Together they worked out the following budget as suitable for a 
school girl living in the country or small town: 


1 Held in connection with the Chautauqua of Clarinda, Iowa. 
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CLOTHING BUDGET 


[November 


Outer garments 
$16.00 2 $8.00 
School dress (made at home)..................0ceeeeeee 8.00 2 4.00 
estes 2.00 1 2.00 
1 gingham dress (made at home)...................0005: 3.00 1 3.00 
1 percale dress (made at home)................005-00005 2.00 1 2.00 
1 voile dress (made at home; worn as best dress even to 
5.00 1 5.00 
dh bie ye de $48 .00 
Undergarments 
3 “teddies” (made at home) @ 75¢...................45. 2.25 1 2.25 
3.00 3 1.00 
2.00 2 1.00 
1 gingham petticoat (made from old gingham dresses)... . . 
1 winter petticoat (sateen)... .. 1.50 1 1.50 
4.00 4 1.00 
Hats and Gloves 
ech 5.00 2 2.50 
ces 2.00 3 .67 
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Shoes and stockings 

2 pairs school shoes @ $6.00..............ccecceeeeeeece 12.00 1 12.00 
dens 3.00 1 3.00 
5.00 1 5.00 

Miscellaneous 

75 1 75 
3.00 1 3.00 
Hair pins and toilet articles... .............600ceeeeeees 2.50 1 2.50 

Summary 
| 


The other five lessons were given over to ways of keeping down the 
clothing expense, notwithstanding high prices. The girls were taught 
to make a bunch of yarn flowers for their fall hats. The materials cost 
only a quarter for flowers which sold for two dollars in the stores. The 
girls were especially delighted when they discovered that the town 
milliner was wearing a new fall hat trimmed with the same kind of 
flowers. One lesson was spent in making several inexpensive dress 
finishes. On the last day, the subject was “Prolonging the life of 
clothing by taking the best possible care of it.”” A wool dress, which 
had been put away dirty and with the pocket torn, was mended and 
cleaned. Grease spots and ink stains were taken out of other garments. 
Two shoes, one with a toe plate, the other without, were compared. 
The comparison of the dress hung over a hook and the one put away on 
a hanger told its own story. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


Wuat Grris Have A RIGHT TO RECEIVE FROM A TWO YEAR 
HicH ScHoot Course In HOUSEHOLD ARTS, AND How THEIR 
INTEREST IN THE SuByEcT May BE STIMULATED 


NANCY G. GLADISH 
Austin High School, Chicago 


Let us start with the premise that over 90 per cent of our girls will 
be in their own homes within a few years. That whatever they may 
do for the four to ten years after leaving school, the end of that time 
will find them administering the affairs of a home. This means plan- 
ning, buying, and from now on will doubtless mean doing a great deal 
of actual work on account of the scarcity of help. What shall we teach 
them that will aid them the most when these tasks fall upon their un- 
accustomed shoulders? 

One of the important problems will be that of buying, and to meet 
it ample training in textile shopping should be given. For every gar- 
ment, there should be thoroughly taught a list of suitable materials, 
with standard prices, special qualitites, and the amount needed to 
make the garment. Drill upon this until it is as familiar as the girl’s 
ownname. Follow this up bya study of the essentials of house furnishing. 
Let lists be made of all textile articles used in the bedroom; show as 
many samples as possible, ascertain prices, draw out comparisons. Have 
the pupils plan the furnishings for an ideal bedroom, taking into con- 
sideration prices and durability, position and exposure of room, as well 
as personal taste. Then have the expenditures cut down, leaving out 
superfluities, and weighing the value of various economies, until the 
girls have, as a foundation for bedroom furnishing, a list of the bare 
necessities, with a clear idea of where money can be saved and when it 
is wise to spend freely,—the wisdom, for instance, of selecting good 
blankets which will last a life time, and spending less upon curtains and 
draperies, that are transient things. 

Let this be followed up with the living room, dining room, and kitchen. 
Let the girls handle samples, ask questions, compare lists, and take 
notes. A tiny memorandum book will keep in a small space all the data 
they want, and they will like to write it up and refer to it in the class 
discussions on the wise spending of money. 
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Brief drills are most valuable at this point, with the use of an outline 
which calls for a textile article for a certain type of room, two or three 
fabrics that are usable for the purpose, with the width, price, and special 
suitability of each. Quick recitations fix the points in the mind as 
nothing else will do except actual buying, and that is not always possible. 

Half yard lengths of carpeting—Body Brussels, Wilton, Axminster, 
Tapestry Brussels, and Ingrain,—will interest the pupils and give them 
a starting point for some knowledge of floor coverings. They will 
become fascinated with the study of oriental rugs, if this is presented 
to them from the broad standpoint of materials, colors, designs, shapes, 
uses, and values. 

Table linen is another subject they thoroughly enjoy. They should 
know why flax is so scarce now, when we may hope to have an abundant 
supply again, what substitutes are in the market, and how to make the 
most of the linen we still have. Samples of sufficient size to be easily 
handled and compared are essential. These must, of course, be bought, 
as must the samples of carpeting, but it is money well spent and part 
of a textile teacher’s equipment, and when a stock is secured it lasts for 
years. Samples of woolen, cotton, and silk materials can generally be 
procured without buying, and pictures illustrating all processes of pro- 
duction can be found in magazines and advertisements just for the 
slight trouble of keeping one’s eyes open. 

All this instruction takes surprisingly little school time. A few min- 
utes of presentation, discussion of samples, and directions for outside 
work, and the subject is well underway. Short snappy drills and reviews 
take but a brief time and while the girls are sewing they are exchanging 
opinions and information on textiles, instead of gossiping about the 
last party. The teacher’s knowledge, interest, and pleasure in the 
subject makes its enthusiastic reception by the pupils a very certain 
thing. 

A limited amount of costume design should be given. Using the 
current fashion magazines, select costumes which show grace and strength, 
and also those that are poor in line or decoration. A very little stress 
upon this will open the eyes of the pupils to the principles of good line, 
and start them on the road to a better choice of patterns. A costume 
becoming to a medium figure can be altered to suit very slight and 
extremely heavy persons without losing the basic plan of the design. 

The girls will enjoy a little color work, making combinations of har- 
monies and contrasts, suiting colors to different complexions, eyes, and 
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hair. Large pieces of inexpensive materials, in good shades, are valuable 
for this, as they can be draped about the shoulders of different pupils, 
and the effect noted. They will readily see the desirability of consider- 
ing the personality, as well as the complexion, and that the texture of 
material is almost as important as the shade. 

Every point of contact should be utilized—the art of design, the 
chemistry of dyeing and printing, the industrial life of the textile workers, 
the hygiene of the fibres, the sheer joy in pretty materials and lovely 
colors. Let us use all these, so that a piece of azure or orchid silk will 
not mean only dress goods at so much per yard, but will suggest mul- 
berry trees, Japanese or Italian girls at their careful task of rearing 
silk-worms, the aid of the dye chemist, the skill of the weaver, and the 
pleasure of the artist in a beautiful fabric and a satisfying color. 

As to the actual sewing instruction, most girls have some foundation 
of technical knowledge by the time high school is reached, but we must 
begin as though they had none, giving definite instructions and requiring 
demonstrations of the simplest processes, and at once selecting and 
listing for special help the ones who cannot follow directions. Give 
public recognition to those who do well, and let them act as helpers 
and instructors to the weaker ones. A girl who sews badly, placed by 
one who sews well, absorbs much indirect help just by observation and 
example, and is stimulated to succeed so that she may share in the praise 
her seat mate is receiving. Our tendency has been to accept good 
work as a matter of course, concentrating our efforts on criticism of 
poor work, but experience shows us that a reversal of method saves 
much friction and preserves pleasanter relations between class and 
instructor. 

Keep good work before them, have well made models which they can 
inspect as often as they wish, and thus form in their minds ideals of 
proper technique. Of course the day of model books has passed, but 
it is certainly wise to let a pupil try a new seam on a scrap of cloth, and 
have it inspected, corrected, and approved before she uses it on a garment. 
If she can make two inches of a good fell or hem, she can make an indefi- 
nite number of inches if she cares to, and when she knows that she will 
receive public mention as soon as she attains a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency, she will undoubtedly do her best. 

Ripping out work should be reduced to the minimum, as it discourages 
the pupil and injures the cloth. Of course there is occasionally an 
absolute necessity for ripping, but a little foresight, and the right spirit 
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in the class will reduce it wonderfully. Let us use a positive suggestion, 
not saying, ‘Now girls, if you sew carelessly, you will have to rip out 
your work,”’ but instead something of this order,—“It is very unpleasant 
to have to rip out work, it takes time that you might be putting into 
another garment, and it spoils your material. Let us preventit. Bring 
your work to me very often. Show me every basted seam before you 
stitch it. Try your machine on a scrap of cloth before you sew on 
your garment, and let us finish this set of waists, (or whatever the model 
may be) without a single girl having to rip a stitch of machine sewing.” 
Then if it is done, and it often is, celebrate the event. Write upon the 
board for the other classes to see that class 1-13, 3rd hr., made a set 
of thirty-five waists without a single girl having to rip her work. Of 
course we often accept poor sewing, but if we do not expect perfect 
work when we teach writing, English, or mathematics, why should we 
expect it here? The girl who does a bad piece of seam work may be 
extra good in careful, economical cutting, or in wise shopping. Shall 
she be prevented from going on to the next garment because she has 
not yet gained the skill of hand to make a perfect seam? Will she not 
overcome her difficulties more rapidly if she is allowed to finish the first 
garment and make a second one, than if she spends time in discouraged 
ripping? 

One danger in our sewing classes is that we shall work too slowly. 
Speed is one of the essentials of modern life, and we do our pupils an 
injustice if we permit them to dawdle, dilly dally, or even spend too 
much time in careful fussy detail. It is better that they should work 
with reasonable speed even if the results are not so good in the beginning, 
and then improve in technique through repetition. The making of 
two garments, the first rather poor, and the second considerably im- 
proved, but with a good speed consistently maintained, is much better 
for the girl’s future work than one garment well done, but made slowly, 
since the slow habit will probably continue through life. 

The amount of sewing that should be accomplished in the first year 
of high school is always an open question. For several years in classes 
meeting five full hours weekly, we have made our minimum requirement 
thirteen garments that include four undergarments, a kimono, and 
two types of waist in the first semester; three specially nice undergar- 
ments, a waist, and two dresses in the second semester. This means 
keeping the thought of speed before the students, and accepting, in the 
beginning, work that is not always creditable; but by the end of the 
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year the results more than justify the plan, for the girls have speed, 
wider knowledge of fabrics and shopping, more opportunities for cutting 
and construction, and have by many repetitions gained good technique. 
They have acquired the knowledge they will need in their homes as 
they could not have done in making a few carefully finished garments. 
The pleasure and pride the girls feel in the large number of usable 
garments they have made, in the actual assistance they have been to 
the mother in clothing the family, and in the self reliance and confidence 
in their ability to shop wisely,—these are some of the good results of 
the course. 

In the second year more is made of the budget for the division of the 
entire income and also the clothing budgets for young girls and women 
in various occupations. The keeping of a personal clothing account is 
encouraged so that expenditures may be watched and compared. A 
simple form has been planned that can be kept fe~ the year on one sheet 
of paper, under the headings: Underwear, Outside clothing, Shoes, 
Millinery, Repairs, and Cleaning. The total can be ascertained at 
any time by simply adding the columns, and it is interesting and helpful 
to know just where one stands. 

A little work is done in house planning, not so much constructive as 
critical. There are many easily obtainable plans made by persons who 
give all their time to this work. Let us choose from them the one that 
suits the housekeeper of modest means, who must do her own work and 
who has in addition the care of a young child. How should that plan 
differ from the one for the grown up family with several daughters? 
House furnishings must be touched upon, just enough to give a starting 
point of intelligent shopping. 

The millinery is given in the second year, six weeks each in the fall 
and spring; and the delight of a girl in a pretty hat that she has made, 
at one-third the expense of a purchased one, is one of the many compen- 
sations of a teacher’s life. 

The high school age is the psychological time for a girl to want to 
make beautiful things to wear. Let us utilize this natural impulse, 
and let her make all the articles she possibly can; let everything be for 
immediate use, give her all the freedom of choice of material and pattern 
that is practicable for good results, praise unstintedly, recognize ability 
of every kind, and we shall send out a host of happy, confident, useful 
girls who will, within a few years, be making the harmonious well ordered 
homes which America must have. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS 


GRETA GRAY 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


The Smith-Hughes Bill has facilitated and hastened a great advance 
in education. For too long we have trained at public expense, in the 
public schools, only a part of the world’s workers, while the training 
of the majority has been left to other agencies. Our colleges and uni- 
versities are vocational schools where students may master a profession; 
our high schools are preparatory schools for the colleges and universities; 
and the upper grades of the elementary schools are preparatory schools 
for high schools, so that unless pupils expect to go on to college and there 
learn to earn a living, apparently an utter impossibility for most folks, 
it seems to many children and to their parents that there is little school 
can do for them after they have learned “reading, riting and rithme- 
tic.” Consequently we find that most children leave school before 
finishing the first eight grades. We find them beginning to drop out in 
large numbers from the fifth grade and in larger numbers from the sixth 
grade. In some places this coincides with the age limit for compulsory 
attendance, and in most places with the age at which the boy or girl can 
get a job of some sort. It matters not that this is a poorly paid job 
with no advancement possible, it gives the child money that is his own; 
besides he could not get a better job even if he were to stay in school 
two or three years more, and two or three years to a sixth or seventh 
grade boy or girl is a long long way to look ahead, and three dollars a 
week is an immense sum, and, above all, school is dull compared with 
the beckoning world without. 

Schools are at fault. We recognize the principle that education 
should be universal, and that in a democracy every one should be trained 
in citizenship; but education is not universal, our schools let most of the 
future citizens slip away before they know what democracy and citizen- 
ship mean. 

The Smith-Hughes Bill was designed to stimulate the public schools 
to make proper provisions to hold on to these youngsters who at present 
are rushing away from it, by offering them, when they are fourteen 
years of age, training which will enable them to get a better job than 
they can without it, training for some trade or for agricultural work, 
and training for citizenship at the same time. This it does by giving 
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federal monetary aid to those schools which meet its requirements. 
It also provides for aid for such schools as give agricultural, trade, or 
industrial training to men and women long out of school, who, for one 
reason or another, desire such training. The trade or industrial training 
includes preparation for such work as that of printer, machinist, welder, 
dressmaker, milliner, cook, and so forth. 

A certain part of this money provided by congress is set aside for 
aiding schools giving courses in vocational home economics to girls in 
elementary or high schools, or to girls and women out of school who 
want such work, because it is conceded that homemaking is the vocation 
into which most girls eventually go. 

When we see what poor housekeepers and homemakers many women 
are we feel the need for vocational training in home economics in order 
to forestall the otherwise inevitable course in the school of bitter expe- 
rience. Courses in sanitation applied to the household, cooking, care 
of children, would improve health conditions. Courses in selection and 
care of clothing, the management of the income, would improve the 
financial status of most families. A course in sociology applied to the 
family, and a course in the training of children would surely improve 
familial relations. 

There is undoubtedly a tremendous need for courses in vocational 
home economics. Most women, the percentage varying in different 
parts of the world, marry sooner or later. The tendency seems to be to 
marry later, many women spending from five to fifteen years in industry 
before marriage. This means that more than half of our girls do not 
have use for the training in vocational home economics until they 
have been out of school from five to fifteen years—or at least have use 
for only a limited amount of it. The question I wish to discuss is— 
“When should this training be given?” Shall we give it in the elemen- 
tary, or in the high school, or shall we give it in classes organized for 
those who will have immediate need of it? 

The good housekeeper must still be skilled in a number of trades, the 
successful homemaker is often made so by the temperament with which 
she is born, but a homemaker may be evolved from unpromising 
material by careful teaching. Complete training in housekeeping and in 
home making can not be given in a short time, it must extend over 
months and years. Because of this and of the almost universal need for 
training along these lines some educators say “let us require such 
work of all girls in the public schools.” Others say that if such train- 
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ing is to be given years before it is needed, much of it, most of it, will 
be forgotten; and, besides, that it will not be so well absorbed when there 
is no immediate need for it, that it may be given much more effectively 
and economically at the time when it is needed. But say those of the 
first group, ‘“‘we can require it of school girls, and we have the organiza- 
tion to give it to them then; it can not be required of grown women 
out of school, and how would such classes be organized?” The second 
group replies that organization is a mere detail, that while homemaking 
and training could be required if it were wise to do so, with the right 
kind of courses it will not be necessary to compel women to take them; 
they will accept them with eagerness. 

Because home economics courses are common in our schools and can 
easily be modified to meet the requirements of the Smith-Hughes law, 
because men manage the schools, and because they are imbued with the 
idea that woman’s place is in the home, and because they like good food 
and conceive of home economics as being chiefly cooking, the members 
of the first group are the ones likely to prevail; the already existing 
courses will be modified and extended, and all girls, possibly, in some 
places, required to take this work. The greatest danger in this is that 
with well developed vocational home economics courses in the high 
school there will be a tendency not to provide such courses for those 
out of school. 

Looking at the matter from the point of view of the girl and woman 
there are several reasons why it seems a mistake to emphasize vocational 
home economics in the regular day school: 

1. It seems to make matrimony the sole aim for girls. If they take 
vocational home economics work they cannot in most cases take any 
other vocational work, their only way of earning a living will be by 
housekeeping, they will not always freely choose marriage, for marriage 
will be the only course open to them. 

2. There will be many who will have no opportunity to marry, since 
there are more women than men in the world, and, besides, some of the 
men prefer single blessedness. Training for homemaking does not ensure 
a husband, since men do not choose their wives for housekeeping ability, 
nor homemaking talent. 

3. Since most girls marry from five to fifteen years after they leave 
school there will be many wasted years spent waiting for a man who 
comes late or never, years which should be spent in useful work. 
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4. Habits of idleness are likely to develop during these years of 
idleness. 

5. Training given so long before it is needed will be to a large extent 
forgotten. 

6. A woman whose only training is in housekeeping has a hard time 
to earn her living if she is thrown upon her own resources, either before 
or after marriage. 

Emphasizing vocational home economics in the regular day schools 
with the consequent necessary exclusion of other vocational training 
seems reactionary, a step back to the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when an unmarried woman was contemptuously called an old 
maid, and spent her life a dependent, although often at hard work, in 
the household of some relative. Since that time women have proved 
themselves successful in almost every trade, business, and profession, 
and during this time the standards of the home have been steadily rising, 
due in a very large degree to the broader education and the deeper in- 
sight the modern woman has gained by contact with the world outside 
the home. Conditions in the working world have also rapidly improved, 
largely due to the presence of women in factory and store. Unques- 
tioningly, we legislate to protect women in industry, to insure them 
healthful surroundings, to limit the working day, to establish a mini- 
mum wage, and it is but a step further to do this for men as well. 
Woman has given, and has received, by stepping out from the home. 
Business experience, trade experience, professional experience, does not 
injure a woman as a potential wife and mother; rather, it improves her. 
She learns the value of money, she learns to care for her health, her mind 
is sharpened, she learns the lessons of industry, loyalty, promptness, 
courage, perseverance, codperation, self reliance, and a dozen others of 
inestimable value to the wife and mother. 

In the light of these facts let us do this—offer every possible oppor- 
tunity for training in housekeeping and homemaking to those who are 
engaged in those occupations, or who are soon to engage in them, but in 
our elementary and high schools give girls the kind of vocational work 
which will fit them to earn a living in some trade or business, just as we 
give such training to boys. 

We must never, however, lose sight of the fact that no matter what 
vocational work the boy or girl is taking, the accompanying training for 
citizenship should include cultivating a strong healthy body, and learn- 
ing and practicing the rules of hygiene, including the selection of food 
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and clothing and shelter. Training for citizenship should also include 
teaching the responsibilities of marriage and of parenthood. Boys as 
well as girls need to learn these things, for it takes two to establish a 
home, and while a woman may be a perfect housekeeper without her 
husband’s help, she cannot be a successful homemaker without his 
codperation. 

Under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Bill each state has a 
Director of Vocational Education, in every state but one aman. Most 
states have as well a State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Training, 
again a man. These men overlook the trades and industries open to 
girls and women, and center their work on those for boys. This is 
wrong, for girls should be given the same opportunities as boys. Al- 
most every state has a State Supervisor of Vocational Home Economics, 
usually a woman who has spent her life in home economics work, is 
imbued with the missionary idea, and wants to convert every girl to 
an interest in foods, clothing, and shelter. Every one interested in edu- 
cation, in woman’s rights, and in the forward movement of the race, 
needs to wake up to see where the interests and enthusiasms of these 
three persons are directing the Smith-Hughes funds. 

The June number of the JouRNAL or Home Economics gives us the 
text of a tentative bill for the promotion of Vocational Home Economics 
Education, which makes better provisions for this than does the Smith- 
Hughes Bill. The provision that not more than one-third the sum ap- 
propriated to any state may be used for salaries of teachers in schools 
or classes for those who have not entered upon employment is especially 
good. Perhaps we will find it best not to use as much as this once we 
have other classes well under way. In the meantime let us do what we 
can to secure for girls and women a fair share of the Smith-Hughes 
money provided for industrial training. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN HOME. 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


In view of the increasing interest in promoting Home Economics. 
Education through legislative enactments the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at its annual meeting at Blue Ridge, N. C., decided 
to enlarge the legislative committee and extend its activities by develop- 
ing a state organization. 

A representative of the Association has been appointed in each state, 
one of whose duties is to keep the women of her state informed of pro-- 
posed or needed measures affecting home economics interests, and to 
enlist the active support of all women’s organizations for such legislation. 

It will also be the duty of this chairman to see that the Congressmen 
of her state are made familiar with such measures and are informed of 
the attitude of the women of the state toward them. 

Each member of the Association is asked to put herself in touch with 
her State Chairman and offer her services in furthering the legislative 
program. 

At the present time there is before Congress a bill introduced by 
Senator Reed Smoot providing a small fund for each state for research 
in Home Economics. The bill (S. 2380) was presented on July 8, 
1919 and was read twice and referred to the Committee on Agriculture: 
and Forestry. The value of such state appropriation for research has. 
been satisfactorily demonstrated in the case of Agriculture, and the 
Smoot bill should receive the unanimous endorsement and active sup- 
port of every woman interested in progress in homemaking. 

Another bill in contemplatation at the present time is one “to pro- 
vide for codperation with the states in the promotion of Vocational 
Education in Home Economics and to appropriate money and regulate 
its expenditures.” 

This bill has been submitted to various state departments of Voca- 
tional Education and revised in the light of the suggestions which have 
been received. While it has not seemed wise to bring this bill before 
the present session, there is reason to believe that it will be introduced 
at an early date and it also will need the active support of the Com- 
mittee and the Association. 

The arguments for this bill were given in detail in the article which 
appeared in the June number of the JourNnaL. The article may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 
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1. The administration of Home Economics funds should be unham- 
pered by the rules for Trade and Industry. 

2. Better financial support for Home Economics education is needed. 

3. The distribution of funds for Home Economics should be on the 
basis of total population rather than on the basis of urban population. 

4. Increased funds are needed for administration and research in 
Home Economics. 

Two changes have been made in the wording of the bill since it was 
published in the June JourNAL. One provides that such education 
shall be conflucted in schools or classes which are under public super- 
vision or control; the other provides that at least one third of the sum 
appropriated to any state shall be expended for the salaries of teachers 
in evening or part time classes especially designed for those who have 
already entered upon employment. 

Part of the text of the Smoot Bill follows: 


A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR AN INCREASED ANNUAL APPROPRIATION FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS, TO BE USED IN RESEARCHES AND EXPERI- 
MENTS IN HOME ECONOMICS, AND REGULATING THE EXPENDITURE THEREOF 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be, and hereby is, perma- 
nently appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be paid as hereinafter provided, annually to each State and Terri- 
tory for the more complete endowment and maintenance of agricultural 
experiment stations now established or which may hereafter be established in 
accordance with an Act of Congress approved March 2, 1887, and Acts sup- 
plementary thereto, except that in States in which the experiment station 
established under said Act did not on July 1, 1919, have a department for 
the investigation of home economics, the beneficiary of this Act shall be that 
institution which is now receiving the benefits of an Act approved May 8, 
1914,! to provide for cooperative extension work in agriculture and home 
economics, the sum of $2,500 in addition to the sums named in said Acts, be- 
ginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, to be applied only to paying 
the necessary expenses of conducting original or confirmatory researches and 
experiments bearing directly on home economics, including both domestic 
science and domestic art, and printing and disseminating the results of said 
researches or experiments, having due regard to the varying conditions and 
needs of the respective States and Territories. 


1 Smith Lever funds. 
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Sec. 2. That for the purposes specified in section 1 of this Act there are also 
appropriated, to be paid, as hereinafter provided, to each State and Territory 
an additional sum of $2,500 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and an 
additional sum of $5,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and an 
additional sum of $7,500 for each fiscal year thereafter. No payment, out of 
the sums appropriated by this section, shall be made in any year to any State 
or Territory until a sum equal to that appropriated by this section for each 
State and Territory has been appropriated by its legislature, or has been 
otherwise made available for that year by State, county, experiment station, 
or local authority for maintenance of cooperative research workgand experi- 
ments under this Act. 

Sec. 3. That cooperative research work and experiments shall be car- 
ried on in such manner as may be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the State or territorial experiment stations receiving the 
benefits of this Act. Bulletins or reports of progress, giving the results of 
researches or experiments in home economics, shall be published by said sta- 
tions from time to time, and shall be distributed free of charge in accordance 
with such plans as the Secretary of Agriculture and the experiment stations 
may agree upon. 

Sec. 5. No portion of said moneys shall be applied, directly or indirectly, 
under any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation, or 
repair of any building or buildings, or to the purchase or rental of land, or to 
the compensation of any person engaged during the same period in the per- 
formance of any duties other than conducting researches or experiments bear- 
ing directly on home economics, or printing and disseminating the results 
thereof. 


Both of these bills are being actively supported by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs under the leadership of Mrs. Greene the national chair- 
man for Home Economics and they should be pushed by every profes- 
sional worker in Home Economics. 

A list of the State Chairmen and of the members of the Educational 
Committee of the Senate and House will be published in the BULLETIN 
of the Association. 


FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


A PLEA FOR THE PRESCHOOL AGE 


DOROTHY REED MENDENHALL © 
Chigdren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


One of the undeniable benefits that war has brought to us is a hastened 
awakening of national responsibility for the welfare of our child popu- 
lation. The rejections in the first draft for our national army demon- 
strated to the public the need of an active crusade to save our children. 
It is well known that almost one-third of the men examined in the first 
draft were found incapable of serving their country, from either serious 
disability or disease. An analysis of the causes for these rejections 
proved them to be largely of a preventable nature, the result of unin- 
telligent care or of neglect in early childhood. 

Moved by such conclusive proof of the need for physical improvement 
of the nation and by an appreciation of the detrimental effect of war 
on children, all agencies engaged in child welfare work in this country 
quickened their activities. The Children’s Year, inaugurated by the 
Children’s Bureau, has been one means of drawing people’s attention 
to the bad conditions already acting detrimentally to the life, health, 
and possibility for normal development of our children, of emphasizing 
parental responsibility in these matters, and of pointing out the desir- 
ability of continuity of State supervision of the child from the prenatal 
stage through adolescence. 

War has always been a great menace to child life. It is no exaggeration 
to say there is scarcely any phase of childhood in the United States that 
has not suffered injury during the past years. This could not well be 
otherwise, with the tremendous, widespread increase in the cost of 
living that has occurred since 1914, even in this country which has 
suffered least in the war. 

According to the Monthly Labor Review for November, 1918, the 
average retail price for the staple articles of food had increased 72 per 
cent in the United States during the five year period from September, 
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1913, to September, 1918.1. Every article for which prices were secured 
had increased 56 per cent or over, five articles had increased over 100 
per cent, and milk, the indispensable food for infancy and childhood 
had increased 61 per cent. The evil effect of this general marked 
increase in the cost of living is well demonstrated by the considerable 
disuse of milk for children past infancy that took place in our large cities 
as the price of this commodity rose. Even the most ignorant mother 
has become educated to the necessity of providing cows’ milk for the 

e @young infant, but the general public has not yet awakened to the impor- 
tance of milk in the diet of the growing chil@. Studies made by the ° 
Children’s Bureau last year in Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Maryland, 
and New Orleans, Louisiana, showed that comparatively little milk 
was given to children between two and seven years of age, and that 
tea and coffee were the usual substitutes for milk. In the Washington 
families studied 45 per cent of these young children were having no 
fresh milk to drink, in Baltimore 66 per cent, and in New Orleans 70 
per cent. In Baltimore, where the families had been under observation 
for some time, a marked decrease (from 60 to 29 per cent) in the number 
of such children drinking milk over the number drinking milk 
the year before could be demonstrated. More than this, the average 
daily amount of milk purchased by the families using some milk was 
only two pints and the families studied included at least six persons, 
two of these children under eight. In four-fifths of the families there 
were children under two. 

There can be no doubt that the most important single factor in the 
chance of the child for health and the realization of his possibilities is 
that the father’s earnings or income should be sufficient for the essential 
needs of the family. This economic basis for child welfare is often 
forgotten in our interest in some special aspect of the child problem. 
The minimum family income, or the income necessary to allow of health 
and unimpaired efficiency in a normal family of five, consisting of fathre, 
mother, and three children, has undoubtedly increased tremendously 
in the last few years in this country. It is stated to have doubled in 
the past three years in New York City. Recently before a United 
States Senate committee hearing on the subject, $1500 was the amount 
set as the minimum income for a family of five, in the District of Colum- 
bia, at the present time. According to a recent report of Miss Florence 


1 Up to August 1919, the increase had been 91 per cent. 
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Nesbitt, then Director of the Food Conservation Section of the Cleve- 
dand Women’s Committee of the Council of National Defense, the sum 
‘needed in Cleveland and in Toledo, Ohio, for the maintenance of a 
‘normal family is practically the same. 

How many families are living near this minimum today—or below 
‘it—is shown by the recent estimate given in the New York Evening Post 
that over 90 per cent of families in the United States are living on $2000 

-or less. 

The cost of food, of course, is not the only feature in the family budget 
that has been increased by war, but food is most fundamental in its 
relation to growth in childhood. In the old estimates of the family 
‘budget, the food allowance used to be given as from 15 to 25 per cent 
-of the family income. According to studies made within the last year 
in several of our large cities, it now takes from 40 to 60 per cent of 
‘incomes around $1000 to buy sufficient food for a family of five, even 
when the purchasing and selection are made intelligently. 

In an analysis of the diets in families with incomes ranging from $640 
to $2500 that is being carried on by the Office of Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture,? the cost for a man’s food for one day 
in New York City was found to range from 32 to 56 cents. The lowest 
expenditure for the total day’s food (3230 calories) and the highest 
number of calories purchased for 1 cent (90 calories) was in the mother 
wage earner group, while the highest cost of a day’s meal was in the 
professional group. The average for the whole group was 46 cents a 
day. Studies in other cities under various auspices corroborate the 
fact that a man’s weekly food can not now be purchased for less than 
-$3 a week, and since the cost of milk, the essential in the child’s diet, 
is so high we can not at the present time feed a child adequately on a 

‘much smaller expenditure than that needed for an adult. 

Figures such as these make us realize how much has to be spent for 
proper nourishment and how great is the danger that the unintelligent 
mother may for reasons of economy curtail the food necessary to main- 
tain health and to promote growth in her young children. 

Malnutrition in a child is best gauged by the relation of weight to 
‘height. Any child who is 10 per cent below weight for his height is 
‘undernourished, regardless of his age. The appearance and substance 


* Office of Home Economics. Some Results of Recent Work. C. F. Langworthy, Jour. 
Home Econ., 11 (1919), pp. 13-20. 
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of the child must also be taken into consideration in determining the 
grade of malnutrition. Flabby muscles, hollow cheeks, sallow skin, 
and pale lips and mucous membranes are usually found accompanying 
marked underweight. Lack of appetite, listlessness or irritability, and 
disturbed sleep are other manifestations of undernourishment. The 
rosy cheeks, the firm muscles, and the bubbling spirits of health give 
an entirely different picture. Dr. William Emerson, the great nutrition 
expert, says that an undernourished child has five physical defects, such 
as adenoids or bad teeth, to a well nourished child’s one. 

Malnutrition is caused primarily by too little food, too little of the 
right sort of food, or inability to use the food taken into the body. The 
physical defects which have been mentioned, though usually the effect 
and not the cause of undernourishment, do increase this subnormal 
condition, so forming a vicious circle. Poor living conditions in the 
home, and bad health habits are important secondary factors which 
often need consideration. 

Malnutrition starts most often in the preschool age, for at this period 
the diet of the child is in a state of transition from the diet of infancy to 
that of a young adult, and great wisdom is needed in the selection of 
foods during these tender years, and in the teaching of proper food 
habits, upon which the future health of the child largely depends. 

The preschool age, from two to six, is the period in which the child 
is most susceptible to infectious disease, presumably because inherited 
immunity and the immunity taken in with the mother’s milk are used 
up before individual immunity has been developed. Probably one-third 
of all deaths in this period are due to infectious disease. The so-called 
children’s diseases get in their deadly work at this time, not only causing 
a large toll of deaths, but crippling and maiming for life many of the 
victims, and, worst of all, stunting, for at least a short period, every child 
in growth and development. The remediable defects so prominent in 
the draft rejections are largely the aftermath of these children’s diseases, 
and the deadliest of all infections, the common cold. 

The preschool age, which probably now includes ten million children, 
is undoubtedly the most neglected age, neglected both by the parent 
and by the various agencies devoted to different aspects of child welfare 
work. 

We hear a great deal just now about the malnutrition of our school 
children. From 15 to 25 per cent of our 22,000,000 school children are 
estimated as undernourished, but little is made of the fact that this 
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undernourishment is present in a large proportion of the children when 
they enter school. Malnutrition has undoubtedly increased greatly in 
our city schools—in New York City it jumped from 5 per cent in 1914 
to 21 per cent in 1917—but who can doubt that it has increased pro- 
portionately in the preschool child? The London schools however, 
where over 34,000 children in 1916-17 received a meal at school, report 
“the progressive reduction in the number of children found with poor 
nutrition has been maintained, the figures in this respect being better 
for 1917 than for 1916, and (for those leaving) less than half the pre- 
war figures” (14.7 to 6.2 per cent). 

The infant welfare stations and baby hygiene associations, with their 
visiting nursing system, are looking after the babies of our cities. The 
health of the school child is under medical supervision, and dental 
clinics, open-air schools, midmorning lunches, and even nutrition clinics 
are being instituted for his benefit. Even the prenatal period is being 
safeguarded in many cities through maternity centers, assuring children 
a good start in life. But practically nothing is being done, either in 
the cities or in the rural districts, for the runabout. The mother in 
her ignorance comforts herself that the baby once out of infancy is 
able to take care of himself, perhaps under the eye of an older sister. 
The mother’s time is apt to be filled with household duties or the care 
of the new baby. The toddler, the little child from 2 to 6, has to be 
left to his own devices. 

In the homes of the poor, tnere is apt to be only one regular hot meal 
a day, and that the night meal, when the father comes home from work. 
The little child out of school has most irregular meals. When he awakens 
he is given perhaps a slice of bread, often with tea or coffee, and this 
inadequate breadfast is not early, as his bed hour is usually far too late. 
He is given a snack at noon, an apple or some delicatessen purchase. 
His diet too often includes no milk, no butter, and no green, leafy vege- 
tables, the essential growth foods, and the protective foods of health. 
He runs in and out of the house, often insufficiently clad, sometimes 
with damp or wet feet. His bed time is set by the convenience of the 
rest of the household and not by his need for long hours of unbroken 
sleep. Yet these are the years of very great physical growth, an average 
annual increase of 5 pounds in weight and 3 inches in height, and of 
greatest brain development. No medical supervision has been organ- 
ized in this country for the benefit of these little children. This is 
truly the neglected period. 
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The Weighing and Measuring Test of Children’s Year in which all 
the States took part was an endeavor to reach a large number of homes 
having children under 6 years of age and to direct the attention of the 
family to the question of their possible undernourishment and to the 
parental responsibility for the health of the child. Undoubtedly many 
millions of homes were reached by this message, while in many communi- 
ties, the Weighing and Measuring Test was carried out most scientifically 
under medical supervision, including a physical examination of the 
children. The results only corroborate our fears of what is happening 
to our little children. 

The value of this particular propaganda will be rendered permanent 
according to the amount of follow-up work that develops as a result 
of Children’s Year and according to the impetus that the arousing of 
public interest may give to increasing State and city protection for 
all children. 

Much of our present good infant welfare work is nullified by the 
neglect which the child between two and six years of age suffers before 
he falls again under scientific supervision. Continuity of care should 
be made possible for every child in our country from conception through 
adolescence. Every city of any size should have a child hygiene division 
of the city board of health, with a full time trained physician in charge 
of this work. Under such direction and with the codperation of all 
private agencies working for child welfare, health centers would be 
made available for every mother in the community—welfare stations 
where mothers may go for free consultation with trained physicians 
regarding their health and the health of their children, and from which 
centers trained health visitors shall be sent to instruct women in their 
own homes regarding the care of the infant and the young child, espe- 
cially in the principles of nutrition and the selection of proper food for 
the family. Similar health centers must be started in rural districts 
under state supervision. 

The great development of work for the child during the war period 
in England has much of interest for us, much to stir emulation. The 
toddler’s playground, the nursery school, and other municipal creations 
to care for little children outside of the home, are not however the 
best solution of the preschool problem, nor the one most needing develop- 
ment in this country. We need not more day nurseries, but more 
trained and intelligent mothers to bring up these little ones in good 
homes, where the necessities for health and decent comfort are provided. 
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I realize that there are many urgent fields for child welfare demanding 
attention, but there are only two periods of childhood whose needs are 
practically ignored—one of these is the preschool age. Surely no time 
of a child’s life demands more careful supervision than that during 
these early years, which have been called ‘“‘the formative period for 
life,’ when the stamp is placed on future physical development as well 
as mental and moral well being, the years when infectious diseases most 
prevail and when serious physical defects most often start. 

It seems to me that just here is a wonderful opportunity for the more 
fortunate women of America to be of very real help in the safeguarding 
of our child population in the reconstruction period. All of us wish, 
as we never wished before, to be of service to our nation, and this is 
a task that demands enthusiastic support and devoted lay service to 
make it a success. Many women have been giving regular hours 
every day or regular days every week to war work, to put our boys 
in the trenches and to maintain them there. What possibilities could 
be realized if this energy and devotion, no longer needed in keeping 
our army at the front, could be diverted to building up our third line 
of defense—the children of the nation. 


QUERIES 


Does your grocer stand on the edge of the sugar and flour bins to take 
groceries from the shelves? 

Is food protected from dust, flies, and handling? 

Are vegetables raised the required 18 inches from the floor? 

Is food protected from cats and dogs? 

Are bakery products covered during delivery to the shop? 

If any one of these questions cannot be answered favorably, report the fact, 
over your signature, giving the name and address of the dealer. An effort 
will be made to assist him in correcting this condition. 


EDITORIAL 


Foreign Letters. The following extracts from letters sent to Dr. B. 
R. Andrews of the International Committee on Teaching of Home Eco- 
nomics will be of interest not only to the many friends of Mrs. Strong but 
to all those interested in the development of home economics in other 
lands. The letters were accompanied by “Instruction Cards” in type 
that the JouRNAL is unable to reproduce (or its editor to understand), 
and by a quarterly cost card and a monthly supply card that adds to the 
familiar list of ‘brooms, brushes, mops” such articles as “ Jagannathi,” 
“Khadie.” The best wishes of the JouRNAL are with Mrs. Strong, and 
the hope that at some time she may be able to write for us an account 
of her many experiences. 


December 28, 1918. 

Your circular letter has been bearing fruits and I have been asked to come 
to several schools to give talks and hold conferences. Unfortunately, I am 
so much occupied here that it is not easy to get away during the cool weather, 
and in hot weather traveling is almost impossible. I did go to Bombay for a 
week of intensive work with the Parsee Girls’ School Association. But that is 
the extent of my lecturing outside Baroda. I am now securing His Highness 
the Maharajah Sahib’s opinion as to the possibility of my accepting a certain 
invitation to the Dacca, Chittagong and Rajashahi Divisions for conference and 
lectures on the education of women in its relation to the house. It is possible 
that I may make arrangements to remain after my contract with Baroda ex- 
pires and make a lecture tour. Thank you at any rate for so kindly introduc- 
ing me to the colleges and schools in India. 

We too have food problems in India, for the rains failed us this season and 
the various grains are far short of the normal crop. I believe you would be 
interested in samples of some of these grains and pulses that constitute the 
bases of the vegetarian diet in India. The pulses are very rich in protein 
and seem much more easily digested than ours. It is largely a question of 
quantity and not quality that furnishes the food problem for us here. As I 
have said to others we have many lessons in home economics to learn from 
India. We are wasteful in the extreme by comparison, and for the first time I 
begin to realize how many things that we consider necessities are really luxuries. 

My educational work lies in four directions. First is the college course in 
household arts for college or graduate students. This is a two years’ course 
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and will lead to a diploma. Secondly, I am giving a one year course in rural 
home economics for the Teachers’ Training College for men. Thirdly, a brief 
course in household arts for the Girls’ High School. The Principal of the 
school gives the talks on house sanitation. Another teacher gives the work in 
clothing and I conduct the food course. The fourth aspect of my work is 
purely technical education. I have given-courses in housewifery to the Bun- 
galowalas, who correspond to our house maids, and a course in food and cookery 
to the kitchen and dining room staffs of the Maharajah’s household. We are 
now organizing a course for staff teachers, who will be utilized to train the ser- 
vants in the various palaces. We will use the Guest House as our chief prac- 
tice field. I shall not undertake to go into the other field of my work. Mr. 
Clarke, the Commissioner of Education, Baroda State, constantly reminds me 
that fourteen annas of the sixteen, which make up my Rupee of time, belong to 
the practical institutional-management phases of the work, and I think he is 
about right. I could give you a list a yard long of what this includes, but 
will spare you. 

We are publishing a couple of series of pamphlets in Gujarathi and Marathi, 
the vernacular languages of Baroda, and I will send you a sample, with my 
Announcement of Courses at Baroda College. I only hope that the work will 
take such root that it may grow after I leave and that is why I am anxious 
to start as many things as possible. 
July 22, 1919. 

Your letter brought some responses and I was able to visit the Girls’ Schools 
in Darjeeling and Calcutta, as well as in Naini-tal and Bombay. Very little 
is being done in most of these schools along our line, but there is an interest 
and the authorities are beginning to be aroused to its value. We have re- 
cently placed sewing in the elementary schools of Baroda State as a require- 
ment and the teachers are being trained for this subject. In some schools 
also cooking is taught, but usually a Darji teaches the sewing and a Brahmin 
cook teaches the cookery, because the teachers are not qualified to teach either. 
My own efforts have been along the line of training the teachers, but we have 
now come to a point where new courses of study must be carefully worked out 
and texts revised. I wish I were half a dozen people instead of one, then I 
might hope to accomplish something. 

I have a thousand questions I should like to ask you but since you are a 
busy man, I willask only afew. These deal with the cost accounting in house- 
hold management. I would so much like to know what the budgets of some 
of the large establishments in America apportion for repairs on furniture and 
furnishings, for cleaning and upkeep, including the cost of cleaning supplies. 
We are trying to standardize the cost of cleaning our Palaces and I will enclose 
a couple of our cost sheets. How is this cost accounted for in large homes and 
institutions with you? Have you any idea what Mr. Vanderbilt or Mr. Astor 
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or Mr. Wilson pays a year for keeping his house clean? This is exclusive of 
labor, for I recognize the fact that labor conditions are so different that it is 
not fair to make comparison there though I should be interested also in know- 
ing how many maids and cleaners are employed for a given number of rooms. 

We are installing labor saving devices and trying to improve our system of 
work and at present I have a class of staff-foremen, who after a year’s training 
in housewifery will be placed in charge of groups of house-workers to train and 
supervise. At present they are in the furniture factory learning how to polish 
and repair furniture. I have fair hopes of them.. 

I just learned that Miss Goolbai J. Bahadurji, a Parsi lady, Principal of the 
Parsi Girls’ High School in Bombay is going to Teachers College next fall to 
study household arts. I gave a week of lectures for the Parsi Girls’ School 
Association and Miss Bahadurji was most enthusiastic. Iam indeed glad that 
she has the opportunity of going to America and I hope you will meet her in 
your classes and help her all you can. 

(Signed) ANN GILCHRIST STRONG, 
Director of Household Arts, Baroda, India. 


From far Korea too has come a letter to the JouURNAL. Will not this 
appeal for help make many of our readers more ready to send us articles 
embodying their own experiences that might be of immeasurable assist- 
ance to one working so far away from the helps that are so abundant 
here? The letter inclosed some interesting post cards showing house 
interiors, with the comment, “They cannot show the filth seen in so 


many houses.” 


My dear Helpers: 

I address you in this way because here in this land your JouRNAL is needed 
many times worse than at home. I am the first home economics worker to 
come to Korea and I feel so inadequate for the great problems which have 
already confronted me. 

I wish you could know how eagerly I read the JouRNAL, looking for answers 
to food and industrial problems which I shall soon be called upon to cope 
with. 

My work here is to establish and keep running an industrial department in 
a girls’ school, which will enable poor girls to get an education. Now, they 
do sewing and fancy embroidering of all kinds and I must say they are very 
clever with the needle. Later, when I understand the food situation better, 
I hope to introduce the study of the food problem, and through the school 
girls reach the mothers in the homes and gradually be able to help the poor 
little sick, dwarfed, poorly nourished babies. 

I am truly thankful for the JouRNAL or Home Economics. 

(Signed) Etta BELLE GRIMEs, 
Taiku, Chosen (Korea), Japan. 
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Another Way to Help the Journal. “Referring to the advertis- 
ing we have been running in your JOURNAL, we regret to say that we 
have received no inquiries whatever from this advertising, and we are 
therefore obliged to cancel the same, to take effect at once.” This quo- 
tation from a letter sent to the publishers of the JouRNAL by a firm who 
has lately been advertising with us suggests one way in which subscribers 
may help in the support of the JOURNAL. 

As everyone knows, nearly every magazine is largely dependent for 
its financial success upon the advertising it can command. The JOURNAL 
has several times sacrificed something of the advantage it might have 
received, in that it has scrutinized its advertisements with especial care, 
and has refused some, either because they were offered by unreliable 
firms, or because they made statements too extreme even for the latitude 
usually allowed to one advertising his own products. 

Yet the JouRNAL desires more advertising, not less. There have been 
occasional statements from other advertisers that when booklets or 
samples of materials are offered for domestic science teachers no re- 
sponse is received. If every subscriber who makes use in any way of 
the advertisements in the JoURNAL would take pains in writing to adver- 
tisers to state that the advertisement was seen in the JOURNAL it would 
be of distinct service in retaining the advertisers who now use our pages, 
and perhaps in securing more. It is an easy thing to do, and would 
count. 


The Institution Economics Section' of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association held its annual meeting at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, June 9-13. The program opened with addresses of wel- 
come from President E. A. Birge, Abby Marlatt, and Elsie P. Leonard, 
and a response by Lenna Cooper. 

Lively discussion followed the excellent addresses of Mrs. Hughes of 
the McAlpin on Opportunities for Women in the Modern Hotel, and Mr. 
Gregory of the LaSalle on Administration of the Business of the Modern 
Hotel. Both were most gracious and helpful in response to questions. 

The sessions devoted to teaching problems resolved themselves into a 
very free and vigorous discussion over basic requirements of a course for 
the training of dietitians. Miss Cooper, at that time Supervising Dieti- 
tian for the Army, brought to the notice of the Conference the tabulated 


1 The reports of the Institution Economics Section and of the Textile Section were 
delayed in reaching us and therefore could not appear with the other reports in the 
October Journal. 
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results of a questionnaire sent out by her to schools and colleges giving 
institution training, by which she sought to learn what subjects were 
taught in home economics and what subjects could be considered as 
fundamentals for institution training. 

The program devoted to the Dietitian set our wits to working and 
brought out many pertinent questions as to training, status, and ethics. 
The address made by Dr. Hugh Greeley on the Relation of the Physician 
and the Dietitian in the Hospital was especially rich in food for thought. 

After several sessions of unusually free and frank discussion in assem- 
bly and in committee, a proposed two-year course for dietitians was drawn 
up for consideration at the Blue Ridge meeting and also at the meeting 
of the American Dietetic Association in Cincinnati in September. Em- 
phasis was laid, and should be laid, on the fact that determination of 
the length of time in training was not the all-important point sought for 
so much as the determination of certain fundamental subjects which 
could be fairly and definitely required for a course in Institutional 
Administration for Dietitians. 

The ever-present and highly interesting School-Lunch and Cafeteria 
problems were given ample space and treatment under the able leader- 
ship of Miss Treen of the New England Kitchen, Boston. Excelleit 
talks, discussion, and pictures—both stereoptican and motion—made this 
Section prominent and enjoyable. 

Tea Room Management, Dormitory Administration, and Marketing 
for the Institution were presented by experienced administrators in these 
types of institutional work. 

The conference numbered only about one hundred, but there was 
a fine spirit of comradeship. Everybody came to know everyone 
else and many, because of our “family life” in session and out, found 
help in the solution of vexatious problems. Several excellent talks by 
men skilled in the building of various types of equipment and furnishing 
proved particularly helpful. It was very gratifying and inspiring indeed 
to have with us prominent hotel and restaurant people—both men and 
women—from the East and Middle West, and institutional adminis- 
trators from the East, far West, and South. 

The sessions were enlivened by motor trips around lovely Madison, by 
boat trips on her lakes, and by visits to the many points of interest on 
the University Campus. The Department of Halls and Commons was 
open at all times to the visitors—The Central Kitchen proving to be a 
mecca at all hours. 
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Through unexpected delay in the arrival of the report of the Madison 
meeting sent to Blue Ridge for the Institution Economics Section meet- 
ings, and also through an unfortunate confusion in regard to leaders 
and meetings, it is much to be regretted that Institution Economics did 
not play so prominent a part in the Blue Ridge Conference as the Chair- 
man sincerely planned and expected. 

P. LEONARD, 
Chairman. 


The Textile Section. In the absence of Ethelwyn Miller, chairman 
of the Textile Section, Mabel Trilling acted in her stead. 

The reports by committees appointed the preceding year constituted 
the program. 

Marion Weller, chairman of the committee appointed to investigate 
the teaching of textiles and clothing to find out in how far the work 
functioned in training intelligent buying, sent her report, which may be 
outlined as follows: 

The committee sent out a letter! to high schools and colleges and al- 
though they thought that the returns did not sufficiently represent the 
various sections of the country the responses were of interest. 


1. In many schools students are required and in others merely encouraged 
to keep systematic accounts of their expenditures. 

2. Budget making is studied in many places, usually ona theoretical basis. 
Many teachers said the work on budgets was to be introduced the coming 
year. 

3. No reports indicated work based on an allowance for clothing. Most of 
selection of clothing showed improvement 


the answers reported that students 
as a result of clothing study. Some felt the limitations of the mothers’ super- 
vision and of the limited assortment of local stores. 

4. Practically all reported teaching of renovating and remodelling. 

5. Only one school reported a plan for testing garments for length of service. 

6. The courses for normal schools and colleges showed definite work in de- 
sign. Some reported dissatisfaction with the cooperation thus far secured 
between the art courses and clothing courses in carrying out the designs. 

7. Some schools reported shopping trips and excursions to mills, others trips 
to nearby towns under supervision. All reported stores and buyers very 
willing to codperate. 


Many expressed appreciation for the suggestions afforded by the letter 
and intended incorporation of the ideas into their courses for this year. 


1 The letter appeared in the August Journal, p. 367. 
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The committee appointed for the purpose of investigating the Red 
Cross work done in the clothing classes reported that the work planned 
had been discontinued as the needs changed at the signing of the 
Armistice. 

Mabel Trilling reported work done at the University of Chicago by the 
group appointed to investigate the content of courses of study in textiles 
and clothing and also to consider the use of scientific tests. 

The work of this group has been of unusual importance, for they have 
made and are continuing a very detailed analysis of courses of study and 
text books in common use, for the purpose of determining how the time 
and attention of the student are being divided in the various phases of 
the suvject. A report of this work will be published by the University 
of Chicago Press, and will be intensely interesting to all teachers of 
home economics. 

Two new projects were launched as a result of questions brought 
up in this meeting. 

Miriam Birdseye was made chairman of a committee to attempt the 
standardization of a few materials in common use.? 

An effort to improve the quality of interiors shown in moving pictures 
resulted in the appointment of a committee.* 

The meetings were very well attended and show considerable promise 
of the growth of the importance of the Textile Section. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: Chair- 
man, Mabel Trilling; Secretary, Florence E. Winchell. 

FLORENCE E. WINCHELL, 
Secretary. 


Announcement. The International Committee on Teaching of Home 
Economics would like to secure the codperation of some member of the 
Home Economics Association who can read and write the following 
languages fluently: Spanish, Italian, Danish, Swedish, French and 
Japanese. 

The Committee is planning to send a communication to teachers of 
home economics in foreign countries. 

Persons willing to coéperate by translating and handling foreign cor- 
respondence for the Committee are asked to communicate with Dr. B. 
R. Andrews, Chairman of Committee, Teachers College, New York City. 


*A more detailed occount of the work of this committee is to be found in the Septem- 


ber Journal, p. 388. 
* For further details see the general report of the Blue Ridge Meeting in the September 


Journal, p. 412. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
Journat or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Broken Homes. A Study of Family Desertion 
and its Social Treatment. By Joanna C. 
Cotcorp, Superintendent Charity Organ- 
ization Society of the City of New York. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1919, 
pp. 208. $0.75. By mail of the Journal, 
$0.80. 

In this small volume, devoted to the 
experience of the social case workers in 
their attempt to deal with a class of families 
which make up from ten to fifteen per cent 
of the family problems presented to the 
agencies in many of the cities, are discussed 
the peculiar difficulties presented by the 
family deserted by the husband and father 
and by the family in which the husband, 
while remaining at home, fails to perform 
his duty of supporting his wife and children. 

The problem of the deserted wife has 
always been recognized as far more difficult 
than that of the widow. The man, while 
absent for purposes of support and counsel, 
is present as a demoralizing and disturbing 
influence. Miss Colcord discusses in an 
illuminating way, under two headings, the 
causes leading men to desert their families: 
(1) Contributory Factors in the Man and 
Woman, such as Mental Deficiency, Faults 
in Early Training, Differences in Back- 
ground, Wrong Basis of Marriage, Lack of 
Education, Occupational Faults, “Wander- 
lust,” Money Troubles, Ill Health, Incom- 
patibility, and Vicious Habits; and (2) Com- 
munity Factors, such as Interference of 
Relatives, Racial Attitude toward Marriage, 
Community Standards, Lack of Proper 
Recreation, Influence of Companions, and 
Expectation of Charitable Relief. There is 
an interesting survey of the changed attitude 
of social workers toward the problem and 
toward the widespread agreement now pre- 


vailing among them that this type of family 
presents one of the most valuable opportuni- 
ties for thorough case work and for treat- 
ment based upon full understanding partic- 
ularly of the man’s history and of the 
possibilities not only of his reassuming but 
of his continuing to perform his duties to 
the family group. 

Miss Colcord points out that the greater 
flexibility of treatment now possible to 
social caseworkers is in large part due to 
the presence on the statute books of many 
states of so-called “non-support and aban- 
donment” laws secured largely through the 
efforts of such workers, and resulting from 
their attempts to deal with families of this 
kind. 

This discussion is intended for the special 
use of the social caseworker and is therefore 
devoted largely to the discussion of the 
technique of investigation and of treatment. 
It is needless to say that no social case- 
worker can afford to be without this volume 
nor to remain unfamiliar with its suggestions 
as to available sources of information, pos- 
sible sources of codperation, and necessary 
preparation for dealing with families that 
constitute one of the most convincing proofs 
of the necessity for close examination of 
our institutions and evidence of the absence 
of clear understanding as to the purposes 
to be served by the various agencies we 
have taken for granted but do not con- 
sciously develop so that they may suflici- 
ently serve their ends. 

It may therefore be interesting to recall 
the changes that have been taking place in 
the status of the family. The statutes to 
which Miss Colcord calls attention which 
constitute abandonment and non-support as 
offences punishable by fine and imprison- 
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ment give for the first time to wife and 
children an enforceable right to support. 
In the absence of such statutes, the children 
have no enforceable claim and the wife a 
remedy so diflicult of enforcement! as to 
render it negligible. Moreover, under the 
earlier law of many of our states and under 
the prevailing law of many of the communi- 
ties in which the men and women now under 
the care of social agencies passed their child- 
hood, the relation of the man to the members 
of his family was like that of an owner to 
a thing. “Can I not do what [ will with 
mine own?” “Are they not my wife and 
children?”’—the young husband asks of the 
social worker in Galsworthy’s Demos—with 
inexorable logic. 

It may not be quite true to say that 
wholly new duties have been laid upon the 
husband and father, for the moral duty was 
always declared to exist, but it is correct 
to say that the “non-support and abandon- 
ment” laws secured by the social workers 
taken into consideration with the “married 
women’s property rights” laws secured by 
the feminists create a confused and confus- 
ing situation for the husband and father 
which both husband and wife must in many 
cases certainly find difficulty in understand- 
ing. It is perhaps the responsibility of the 
home economics expert to bring it about 
that the boys and girls growing up today 
have a clearer understanding and a better 
preparation in that understanding for ful- 
filling the duties of family life. 

Miss Mary E. Richmond, the editor of 
the Series to which this book is a contribution 
is the inventor of a term, the intermittent 
husband, describing one group of men whose 
families must be cared for. Not only is 
help needed, then, at the point of clarifying 


1 Under the doctrine of “necessaries.” 
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the services which the family group is to 
be called on to perform, but there is great 
need of recalling the fact that so long as 
boys and girls are allowed to go to work 
early at intermittent and ineducative em- 
ployment, there may be expected intermit- 
tent performance of domestic duties, the 
casualizing of domestic life. 

Another point at which the possibility 
of adequate service by the caseworker is 
dependent on the development of community 
resources is that at which treatment would 
wish to make use of prolonged detention. 
Until the place of detention, whether police 
station, city bridewell, jail, or penitentiary 
obtains provision for educational occupation 
in sanitary surroundings, among socially 
educative relationships, no social worker can 
make use of imprisonment with any hope 
of building fine family life on the experience 
of commitment. ‘ten- 
tion lack all these factors in equipment, and 
iations 


And most places of d 


are foul places of demoralizing asso 


where men are kept in deadening idleness. 


It is difficult to think of a prison sentence 
serving as “a salutary dash of cold water” 
(p. 99). Rather, with prisons as they are 
in most jurisdictions to-day, it must gener- 
ally seem like an immersion in a foul and 


stagnant pool! 

Miss Colcord makes clear how definitely 
the results of the caseworkers’ labors depend 
upon the social intelligence of the judges. 
It is also clear that both the men and the 
women are often the victims of lack of 
education, of early exploitation, and of 
deficiency of preparation for the responsi- 
bilities of family life. 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 

Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Connecticut Home Economics 
Association will try this year a new plan 
for district organization in their state. In 
each county or district in the state the 
executive committee is to appoint a director, 
thus giving local representation. It is 
hoped that this will make the association 
more alive and vital. 

The duties of the directors will be to aid 
the secretary in keeping the membership 
and mailing list up to date, to aid the presi- 
dent and executive committee in planning 
the year’s program so that it will meet local 
needs, and generally to represent the asso- 
ciation in their districts. The whole organi- 
zation without much or any larger expense 
can be of greater service, and at least names 
of those who have been out of the state for 
years will not be on its mailing list. 

These plans were made at the June meet- 
ing held at the Connecticut State College. 
The general topic of discussion at this meet- 
ing was, “For what are we training our girls 
in home economics?” 

The new officers are: Orissa M. Baxter, 
Hartfold School of Religious Pedagogy, 
President; Annie I. Robertson, 219 Church 
Street, Hartford, Corresponding Secretary- 
Treasurer; Maude E. Hayes, Councilor. 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 
The changes in organization in the Division 
of Home Economics, which have been under 
way for more than a year, have resulted in a 
considerable enlargement of the teaching 
staff and of the work of the several depart- 
ments. 

Mrs. Mary Pierce Van Zile who had been 
Dean of Women and Dean of the Division 
of Home Economics resigned the latter 
position, July, 1918, in order to devote her 
entire time to college social problems as 
dean of women. At the opening of the 


college year in September, 1918, Dr. Helen 
B. Thompson who had been professor of 
nutrition and dietetics in Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women became dean of the division. 

Olive A. Sheets and Loula E. Kennedy 
left the department of Domestic Science to 
go into war work in the summer of 1918. 
Margaret H. Haggart resigned as Professor 
of Domestic Science July 1, 1919. 

The department of Domestic Science has 
been divided to form a Department of Food 
Economics and Nutrition and one of House- 
hold Economics. In these new departments 
the following appointments have been made 
for this year. 

Food Economics and Nutrition: Professor, 
Dr. L. Jean Bogert from Yale University 
Medical Staff, Department of Experimental 
Medicine; Associate Professors, Elizabeth 
Rothermel, A.M., Columbia University, 
1913-16 Instructor, University of Washing- 
ton, 1917-18 Dietitian Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital and University of California 
Hospital; Martha S. Pittman, A.M., Co- 
lumbia, recently in extension service Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Household Economics: Professor, Hilde- 
garde Kneeland, A.B. Vassar, 1914-17 
Instructor, University of Missouri, 1917-18 
graduate student Columbia University, 
1918-19 Gilder Fellow in sociology; Asso- 
ciate Professor, Ellen A. Reynolds, A.M., 
University of Chicago, previously Assistant 
Professor, University of Kentucky, and in 
war emergency work in codperation with 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Each department has its usual corps of 
instructors and assistants. A research lab- 
oratory is being equipped in the home 
economics building. Space has also been 
provided for the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics in a new research laboratory estab- 
lished for the use of the various departments 
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working on problems in genetics and animal 
nutrition. 

The Department of Domestic Art has 
been renamed as Department of Clothing 
and Textiles. This department is adding 
a course in clothing salesmanship, and pre- 
paring to develop more fully the economic 
phase of the study of clothing. Additions 
are being made to the equipment of the 
textiles laboratory. 

The Department of Applied Art, also in 
the Division of Home Economics, will be 
enlarged by the addition of one instructor. 
Miss Grace C. Averill, instructor in design, 
and Miss Florence Hunt, instructor in 
costume design, studied in the University 
of California during the summer session. 


Home Economics Courses at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin have been enlarged 
to include several new majors, so that at 
the beginning of the Junior year, it is now 
possible to make a choice from six. In 
addition to food and nutrition, general home 
economics, and textiles, which have formerly 
been given, there are now offered hospital 
administration, vocational education, and 
bacteriology. 

The major in hospital administration in- 
cludes in addition to subjects required in 
all home economics majors, courses in anat- 
omy, pharmacology, clinical medicine, and 
hospital practice in the University and city 
hospitals. After taking her degree, the 
graduate may become a registered nurse 
upon completion of one year of residence 
in an approved hospital. 

The major in vocational education is de- 
signed to equip teachers of homemaking in 
vocational schools. Opportunity is offered 
to obtain special technical and vocational 
training in addition to the regular home 
economics work. 

The major in bacteriology is offered in 
response to a growing demand for laboratory 
technicians in departments of public health, 
municipal water and sewage plants, hospitals, 
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milk plants and others in which training in 
both home economics and bacteriology is 
desirable. It includes courses in micro- 
scopic anatomy, public health administra- 
tion, bacteriology for health officers, food, 
medical and dairy bacteriology, and rural 
hygiene. 


The American Association of Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
will hold its annual meeting in Chicago 
Nov. 12, 13, and 14, with headquarters at 
the Auditorium Hotel. There will be a 
meeting of the Council of the American 
Home Economids Association on Tuesday 
evening November 11. 


Notes. The Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago is to have 
this year, for a practice house, the use of a 
good-sized dwelling owned by the Univer- 
sity. Alumnae will recall the house on Ken- 
wood Avenue opposite Belfield Hall. 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, an- 
nounces the following correspondence-study 
courses in home economics: Nutrition, House- 
hold Management, Principles of Sewing, 
Clothing for Children, Problems in Sewing 
for the Grades. These courses may be 
counted toward a degree. 


In addition to its regular courses in home 
economics, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege offered, this past summer, elective 
courses in Organized Play and Recreation, 
Health and Sanitation, Food Preservation, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, Education, 
Horticulture, Agriculture, Practical Arts. 


Charles Cooper, who for some years was 
editor of the “Epicure” has resumed the 
editorship of the “Table,” a weekly publica- 
tions on foods and similar matters, of which 
he was editor some thirty years ago. The 
“Epicure” which was discontinued, owing to 
war conditions in London, will probably not 
be revived. 


